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AFTER THE WAR 

BY STUABT H. PEBBY 



With an unconcern that is characteristic of the Amer- 
ican people in all matters involving foreign relations, the 
press and public of this country apparently are giving 
little definite thought to the ultimate consequences of the 
present European war. 

The horror and the pity of it move us deeply; its commer- 
cial and financial effects are a matter of keen speculation; 
the performance of our duties as a neutral power is a sub- 
ject of conscientious vigilance. But our concern apparently 
extends no further than the duration of the war itself. The 
peace to follow — for us more portentous than the active 
hostilities — is relegated to the dim and misty horizon of our 
political vista. 

Assuming that the present war ends decisively, a sort of 
political probate court presently will be in session. The 
business in hand will be the settlement of the estates of one 
or more deceased world powers, and the guardianship of 
certain minor powers. 

A glance at the map will afford an inventory of these po- 
litical estates: To Germany, possessions in Africa, China, 
and the Pacific Ocean; to France, possessions in Africa, 
Asia, South America, and the West Indies ; to Great Britain, 
possessions on every continent and in every sea. 

The estates of those minor powers for whom guardianship 
may be demanded are also easy to inventory: To Holland, 
possessions in the East and West Indies and in South Amer- 
ica; to Denmark, islands in the north Atlantic and the 
Caribbean Sea ; to Portugal, possessions in Africa, Asia, the 
Atlantic, and the Indian archipelago. 

Now let us look into the future — perhaps the near future 
— and forecast the possible trend of events. The most 
serious political effects would result from such a victory as 
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would lead to the maximum disturbance of existing terri- 
torial sovereignty. This obviously means that the defeat 
of the nation or nations having the most extensive or im- 
portant possessions would, ceteris paribus, be most disturb- 
ing. Such disturbance would be augmented in proportion 
to the commercial and political activity and militancy of the 
victorious nation. The disturbance also would be propor- 
tional to the changes wrought in such nation's position and 
temperament. A nation with many territorial possessions 
might change little in action or spirit by the acquisition of 
more ; whereas a nation with, few possessions, and suddenly 
acquiring many, would experience a subjective change that 
might be even greater than her territorial aggrandizement. 

Applying these principles, without prejudice or favor, 
and with reference solely to facts that can be seen or antici- 
pated with reasonable certainty, it is obvious that the most 
serious disturbance would arise from a sweeping victory 
for Germany and a correspondingly crushing defeat for 
Great Britain. In such a case the vast estate of the British 
Empire would be parceled out in favor of Germany, to the 
utmost extent and degree that German military and diplo- 
matic powers could bring about. French possessions would 
be similarly dealt with, and an inevitable sequence would 
be the virtual or actual absorption of Holland into the Ger- 
man Empire. 

Germany has the keenest land-hunger of any nation save 
Japan. In ambition she is unsurpassed by any. Her com- 
mercial necessities are great, her commercial desires in- 
satiable. Coupled with these attributes would be a match- 
less military organization, a militant spirit exalted by 
victory to the highest pitch, and a methodical unification of 
national energies unequaled by any people in any age. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the resultant of these 
forces. Germany's demands would be a function of her 
power. What she would obtain would be limited only by 
the residuum of resistance in the conquered nations, plus 
such obstacles as might be interposed by interested powers 
now neutral. 

Chief among these interested neutral powers, and most 
vitally interested of all, would be the United States. That 
situation would arise from the geographical distribution of 
British and other possessions, as well as from the known 
and visible trend of German ambitions, both political and 
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commercial. The cession of Canada is hardly within the 
range of possibility; but it is certain that among Germany's 
first demands would be the cession of some or all of the 
British possessions in the West Indies and in Central and 
South America, as a logical step toward the ultimate po- 
litical control of some part of South America and the imme- 
diate commercial control of the whole of it. 

These possessions comprise the Bahamas, a majority of 
the Lesser Antilles, Jamaica, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras. Coincident with the disintegration of the Brit- 
ish Empire and the subjugation of France, would come the 
transfer to Germany of the French West Indies and French 
Guiana. Next would come the absorption of the Nether- 
lands. That step is logically so necessary an element in the 
German plan that there is no room for dispute as to its 
probability, nor could even its propriety be questioned. It 
would be a necessary step in order to extend the German 
Empire's offensive and defensive frontier as against both 
France and Great Britain, and it would be an equally neces- 
sary step in the unhampered development of German com- 
merce. It is very unlikely that German ascendancy over 
the Netherlands would stop short of complete political ab- 
sorption ; and when the flag of Germany was hoisted at The 
Hague, it would simultaneously rise in the East Indies, 
Dutch Guiana, and the island of Curacao. 

Thus in addition to the acquisition of British possessions 
in the Caribbean Sea and along its littoral, the existing 
Dutch possessions in the same region would also become a 
part of the German Empire. By the same process, and in 
furtherance of the same designs, French Guiana would be 
consolidated with the former British and Dutch Guiana 
under the German flag, which also would rise on the French 
West Indian islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe. 

Denmark's case would remain, and it might be delayed in 
court, continued from term to term, for a period of years. 
But the final judgment, though perhaps tardy, would be no 
less certain. Denmark's horoscope may be read in her geo- 
graphical position, in her strategic importance, in Ger- 
many's obvious desires and military necessities. With the 
extinction of Danish sovereignty, the German flag would rise 
at St. Thomas, the premier strategic point of the Caribbean 
Sea. 

Thus in the event of a complete German triumph, and a 
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proportionately complete British disaster, we should wit- 
ness (if we elected to be mere witnesses) the transfer to the 
German Empire of the entire "West Indies, excepting Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Haiti, together with considerable holdings 
upon the mainland of both Central and South America. 
The Panama Canal could be reached only through a com- 
plete ring of German possessions. 

This sudden reversal of existing political conditions in 
the Caribbean would have its counterpart on the other side 
of the world, where our interests, though less vitally im- 
portant, would be equally isolated by an identical process. 

Such are the possibilities latent in a German triumph — 
possibilities that may vanish like a mirage with the news of 
the next battle, or which may suddenly spring up before us, 
a veritable Erdgeist, leaving us aghast. 

A victory for the Allies interests us directly only through 
its possible effects on British possessions and on the atti- 
tude of the British nation. In the Caribbean Sea there 
would be no changes of sovereignty. In the Pacific we find 
a reversal of the situation in the Caribbean, as Germany has 
numerous island possessions, some of strategic value, which 
would go either to Great Britain or to her Oriental ally. 
From present appearances it seems probable that Great 
Britain rather than Japan, in such case, would gain these 
islands, and when the full diplomatic history of the last two 
years in both hemispheres is written this surmise may ap- 
pear to be based on something more substantial than a bare 
assumption. It is enough to say that we have no present 
grounds to question Japan's motives or to discount her 
declarations. 

What the effect of such acquisitions would be on Great 
Britain's policies is somewhat problematical. The proba- 
bility is that it would be nugatory; for such accessions at 
most would represent a very small increment to her present 
empire, and in themselves scarcely any increment to her 
strategic strength. It is likely, therefore, that the subjective 
influence of such changes would be correspondingly slight. 
She already has a world empire, and the spirit that goes 
with it — a spirit strongly imperialistic, but with well-de- 
fined limits. A few more islands would not make her empire 
much greater, nor would it necessarily enlarge the scope of 
her ambitions. Her unoccupied, or sparsely settled, lands 
already are so extensive that her emigrant population would 
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have to increase prodigiously before she would feel that 
land-hunger which is the mainspring of territorial expan- 
sion. 

It is possible, however, that this forecast of British dis- 
position is wrong. It also is possible that some act of ours 
— right or wrong — might force her into a different attitude. 
In such an event British acquisition of the present German 
Pacific possessions might be fraught with some significance 
to us, reproducing to some extent in the far Eastern waters 
the conditions we have described in the Caribbean area, 
though our interests there are less vital because more 
distant. Nor is it to be overlooked that Great Britain's 
increased ascendancy in Europe, and the elimination of Ger- 
man influence as a deterrent, would give her a practical pro- 
tectorate over Holland and Denmark, whose islands in both 
the East and West Indies would thus become potentially 
British territory for all strategic purposes. 

Looking at another possibility, this time from the stand- 
point of a German defeat rather than from the standpoint 
of a British victory, it can be seen that even that situation 
would contain elements of possible, and even probable, 
future interference with American progress. Like the re- 
coil of a gun, Germany's defeat in Europe would react upon 
the American sphere of influence on this side; and just as 
the power of the gun's discharge determines the recoil, so 
the activity of Germany in this hemisphere in defeat would, 
to a certain degree, increase with the severity of such defeat. 

This apparent paradox is cleared up by a forecast of Ger- 
many's position in the event of defeat. On the one hand 
her imperial designs as against Great Britain, France, or 
Russia would be smothered for a time, and her power to 
execute them paralyzed. Unable to realize her dream of 
absorbing Austria-Hungary and overpowering the Balkan 
States, the Drang nach Osten would vanish like a bubble. 
The plan of erecting a new world-empire upon the ruins of 
the British Empire would be pigeonholed during the life- 
time of Germany's present rulers. 

But the German people will not be subjugated, even 
though Germany's present government should be humili- 
ated. There still will remain in Germany sixty millions of 
the most clear-headed, strong-willed, industrious, educated, 
unified, co-operative, and fecund people on the face of the 
earth. They still will possess all the secrets of human learn- 
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ing, all the skill of human hands. Such a people embodies 
all the making of a great commercial power, and ultimately 
of a resurrected political power of the first magnitude. 

In such circumstance we might anticipate the course of 
development in this wise. The first step would be to repair 
losses ; for German trade, industry, and credit would be pros- 
trate. This process of reconstruction would take a certain 
definite, though not protracted, period of time. With the 
curtailment (either voluntary or by outside compulsion) of 
military expenditure, a larger amount of both capital and 
labor would be released for productive effort, which would 
bring about a restoration of commercial prosperity even 
though a large indemnity had to be settled. 

This industrial and commercial regeneration of Germany, 
therefore, may be counted upon as a certainty, and within 
a period of years not greatly exceeding the duration of 
Prance's recuperation from the war of 1870. When that 
process is completed, Germany once more will be a keen 
competitor in the world's markets — as keen and aggressive 
commercially as ever, and possibly more so. South Amer- 
ican trade then, as hitherto, will be the keynote of her com- 
mercial policy. 

Thus we shall soon find Germany potentially, and later 
actually, a political factor in the Western hemisphere. The 
exact value of this factor cannot be foretold for any given 
time, or at all. Germany's disposition may be negligible, 
or amicable, or even co-operative. On the other hand, it 
may, by some sudden realignment of other powers, flare up 
into a burning flame of new-born ambition and aggressive 
policy. It is impossible to foretell, but easy to imagine, 
just how this might come to pass. It might be through an 
alliance of Germany with other powers ; perhaps through a 
future defeat of Great Britain by Eussia; perhaps by the 
weakening of the United States through some disaster ; pos- 
sibly by reason of the attitude of the United States, either 
alone or in combination with other powers. Many causes 
might be sufficient to remove the barrier which temporarily 
would obstruct Germany's expansive activity. 

In such an outcome, and in fact considerably in advance 
of it, the strengthening of Germany's political influence and 
strategic position in her South American sphere would be- 
come a cardinal principle in her policy, and probably the 
first of her new policies to be consciously acted upon. The 
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Germanization of South America would go forward steadily 
and inexorably, peacefully but effectively. Opposed by 
peoples so weak numerically as the South Americans, and 
of so little racial vigor, the Teuton could not fail to make 
rapid progress wherever climatic conditions were favorable. 
The fecundity of the French in Canada might be equaled or 
surpassed. And while this process was going on, the ac- 
quirement of strategic points in the Caribbean Sea and on 
the mainland of South America would be as inevitable a 
feature of German policy as the establishment of banks or 
the laying of cables. The abject status of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo would offer both the temptation and the oppor- 
tunity for such acquisition. 

Thus ultimately in defeat, as immediately in victory, we 
may expect German commercial expansion and its concomi- 
tant political pressure to impinge against us in the South. 
In defeat its progress will be slow, until accelerated by some 
favorable turn in world politics ; in victory it will come like 
the swoop of the eagle. 

It is elementary to point out the necessity of the United 
States holding, and at all times retaining, absolute military 
supremacy in the Caribbean. This necessity is not a matter 
of argument. Assuming that the United States aims to re- 
main the dominant power in this hemisphere, and to be and 
remain secure from molestation, such necessity is axiomatic. 
To deny it means nothing short oi a voluntary renunciation 
of that ambition, a voluntary surrender of such security. 

With the construction of the Panama Canal, the absolute 
military control of that -entire theater of strategy became an 
instant and inexorable necessity. Whether viewed in the 
light of a commercial factor, or as the keystone of our struc- 
ture of national defense, the Panama Canal is of supreme 
importance. We might be shorn of half a dozen States and 
still not be weakened as a world power so much as we should 
be through the loss of the Panama Canal as a military asset. 
Its possession being vital, its security is equally so. There- 
fore at one stride the Caribbean Sea comes into the fore- 
ground as one of the world's chief strategic centers. 

Obviously the Caribbean basin, almost landlocked by its 
encircling chain of natural naval strongholds, would be the 
principal theater of war should we collide with any nation 
having imperial ambitions in either North, South, or Central 
America, In existing circumstances the United States with 
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a single developed naval base dominates this theater. But 
this is owing solely to the absence of preparations by any 
naval power elsewhere in the prospective area of action. 
Just as easily as Guantanamo now dominates the Carib- 
bean, just so easily might a hostile naval base at Charlotte 
Amalie or Port Antonio nullify such domination. 

"With two such hostile bases we could retain our present 
naval supremacy only by maintaining a mobile naval force 
of overwhelming strength constantly in those waters. With 
a triangle or a quadrilateral of such hostile bases, the United 
States would be eliminated from the Caribbean Sea, and the 
Panama Canal would become a part of the enemy's defenses 
— a naval base of incomparable value — the key to empire — 
the death-warrant of American ambition as a world power. 

Such strategic triangles and quadrilaterals are easy to 
draw. Indeed, it would be easy to trace strong strategic 
pentagons, hexagons, and octagons. Such naval bases as 
nature holds out in the harbors of Jamaica, Curacao, To- 
bago, St. Lucia, Martinique, Antigua, and St. Thomas, 
with Belize on the mainland to the west, would make a 
veritable spider's web of naval control; while Guiana to the 
southeast, and the Bermudas with their fine harbor far to 
the northeast, would complete the matchless labyrinth of sea 
power. Every route of trade to Central America, to either 
coast of South America, to the entire Pacific, to our own 
west coast and all our overseas possessions, would be sealed 
to us in case of war. The Caribbean would be a mare 
clausum, into which we could enter only by sufferance. 

In normal circumstances of world politics such a con- 
summation would be almost as remote a contingency as the 
impact of a comet; but in the present juncture the entire 
situation as outlined might threaten to materialize at any 
time. For by a most singular and portentous coincidence, 
every one of these strategic points, and many others, might 
fall to Germany as spoils of war, or might fall virtually 
under the domination of Great Britain if Germany should 
be eliminated as a world power. From the Bermudas to 
Curacao, every island in the sea save three belongs to either 
Great Britain, France, Holland, or Denmark, while Brit- 
ish, French, and Dutch territory in Guiana and Honduras 
furnish points d'appni at the eastern and western extremes 
of the Caribbean area. 

Every consideration of national ambition and self-pres- 
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ervation should impel the United States to maintain the 
status quo in this area, and- in all continental regions having 
any direct relationship thereto. This principle, which of 
necessity must form the keynote of all our foreign policy, 
might well be officially defined at some opportune time, be- 
fore its enunciation could have any direct and visible appli- 
cation to any particular foreign power. If we wait until the 
possibility becomes an actuality, it would be necessary to 
assert our position with offensive directness. 

This policy was foreshadowed by the Lodge resolution of 
August 2, 1912, which was adopted by an almost unanimous 
vote of the Senate as follows : 

Resolved, that when any harbor or other place in the American Con- 
tinent is so situated that the occupation thereof for naval or military pur- 
poses might threaten the communications or the safety of the United 
States, the Government of the United States could not see without grave 
concern the possession of such harbor or other place by any corporation 
or association which has such relation to another government, not Amer- 
ican, as to give that government practical power of control for national 
purposes. 

This clearly reveals the probable attitude of the United 
States in any of the several contingencies already referred 
to; but the statement of this policy ought, at some proper 
time, to be made broader in scope, as well as more binding 
and authoritative in form as a declaration on the part of 
this government. As regards its scope, it could hardly stop 
short of stating that the transfer of sovereignty over any 
territory in this hemisphere, otherwise than to the inhabit- 
ants thereof or to some existing American nation, would be 
a matter of concern to the United States. 

Such a declaration of policy could not properly be re- 
garded as unfriendly by any nation that did not already 
contemplate measures inimical to such a policy. If it were 
received in an unfriendly spirit by any nation, such un- 
friendliness would only be a premature manifestation of the 
greater unfriendliness which inevitably would develop later 
without such a declaration on our part. At this time Ger- 
many already has intimated through official channels that 
she has no political or territorial designs in South America, 
and Great Britain and Japan have disclaimed any intention 
to extend Japanese sovereignty in the Pacific Ocean. These 
nations, therefore, are estopped from questioning the 
friendliness of a declaration on our part in favor of main- 
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taining the existing status of any islands within our sphere 
of influence. Neither Russia, Austria, nor France could 
find any reasonable ground for complaint. The declaration 
at most would contemplate nothing beyond the maintenance 
of the status quo, and not only ought it to be thus limited 
in its wording, but it should be enunciated at such a time 
and in such circumstances as would preclude the suspicion 
of any immediate aggressive designs. The United States 
has no aggressive designs against any power whatsoever, 
and such a statement of policy would be uttered in the 
deepest sincerity and friendliness, as a policy solely of self- 
protection and of non-interference with other powers. 

In this discussion the consequences of German victory 
have been more fully discussed only because it so happens 
that German victory might bring about immediate and ex- 
tensive changes in sovereignty in the Caribbean area. 
Nevertheless, our policy should not regard any one nation 
or group of nations, nor any particular period of time. We 
should look with scarcely less concern upon the transfer of 
the Dutch and Danish West Indies to Great Britain, unless 
their acquisition were accompanied by a clear acknowledg- 
ment of our special interests, and by a proper abstention on 
the part of Great Britain from further military or naval 
developments in that area. We have no reason to question 
the friendly intentions of any nation; and, on the other 
hand, we cannot count absolutely upon any power remaining 
friendly at all times and in all circumstances. 

It is not needful, or fruitful, to pursue the indicated 
American policy further than the point of its definitive 
enunciation, nor to discuss any alternative course based 
upon hypothetical answers of other Powers to such an an- 
nouncement. It is sufficient to say that from this hour no 
opportunity should be lost to develop our present and pros- 
pective naval bases in the Caribbean and Isthmian strategic 
area, and to maintain our absolute naval supremacy in that 
area at all times and at all cost. This policy is, and should 
remain, a policy strictly of self-protection, free from any 
taint of aggression, of extravagant ambition, offensive pre- 
tensions, or covert unfriendliness toward any Power in 
either Europe or Asia. 

Sttjabt H. Pebby. 



